4               SOME NOTES ON BOOKBINDING

of method or material. Some copies of books were
issued in limp vellum wrappers with ties, but these were
probably intended to be permanently bound by the
purchaser. A few books were covered in velvet, with or
without metal ornaments, and, especially in England in
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, there were
many books covered with very delightful embroidery.
Notwithstanding these and other exceptional bindings,
most books during the 250 years were bound in leather
or vellum with but little change of method.

I have said that in the fifteenth century the invention
of printing caused a sudden and immense expansion in
the binder's craft, and that the binders, after struggling
for some thirty years to bind according to traditional
methods, gradually made modifications and established
new traditions that lasted almost unaltered until our
own time and are still followed by the surviving hand-
binders. Looking back on these times we are apt to
imagine that had we been living then we should have
been very conscious of the 'labour' that preceded the
birth of new and the wonderful expansion of the old
book crafts, but in our own times quite as great changes
have come about almost unnoticed by the general
public.

The change from the hand printing-press to the
machine press as it now exists resulted in as great a
relative increase in the output of books as did the change
made by the substitution of the original printing-press
for the work of the scribe. In the nineteenth as in the
fifteenth century, the binders struggled manfully to meet
by the established methods the consequent immensely
increased demand for their work. A binder's workshop
in the middle of the nineteenth century differed little
from a shop in which books were bound three hundred
years before, and, indeed, could a sixteenth-century